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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BUTLER'S VIEW OF 
HUMAN NATURE. 

IN Butler's ethical speculation there arf to be found the various 
?/nes of thought with which ethical controversy has always 
been engaged, and from the emphasis of anyone of which an 
ethical theory receives its definitive character. We see running 
through his treatment strains of intuitionism, rationalism, and 
hedonism, both egoistic and universalistic ; and in the expositions 
of his system, sometimes one and sometimes another of these 
elements is emphasized as especially descriptive of his doctrine. 
In a general way, Butler has stood in the history of the develop- 
ment of ethical thought as the founder of modern intuitionism. 
When his system has been regarded in this light, the criticism has 
usually followed that he has given us only a psychology, and not 
an explanation of the moral life, that morality for him is with- 
out content. It is further asserted, however, that when he does 
assign a content to conscience it is the content of self-love, and 
virtue in the last analysis becomes synonymous with individual 
happiness. On the other hand, his position has been more 
or less closely identified with the speculations of Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson, and it is said that " in Butler the sentimental school 
really reaches its climax." 1 If such is the case, then the con- 
tent of virtue is, not prudence, but benevolence. Further, 
Butler's rationalism is supposed to lie in the office and position 
which he has attributed to conscience as reflection, and in the 
supremacy of such a moral faculty in the hierarchy of human 
nature — a view which is compared with Plato's enthronement of 
reason as lawful sovereign in the soul of man, while desire should 
obey, and the passions be held in leash, "as the dog is by 
the shepherd." Again it is alleged that Butler holds to a 
duality of regulative principles — conscience, the content of which 
is the content of benevolence, and self-love, which has prudence 
for its content. Finally, and perhaps most commonly, however, 

1 Selby-Bigge, British Moralists, vol. I, p. xliv. 
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it is maintained that he predominantly conceives of benevo- 
lence and self-love as coordinate principles of our nature, both 
alike being under the supreme authority of conscience. But 
those who give this account, which seems to me undeniably the 
true one, are too apt to concede that his treatment is wavering 
and inconsistent, and that his system cannot stand the test of 
close analysis. 

It must always be remembered, however, that Butler never 
wrote a systematic treatise on ethics, and that we must gain our 
view of his position chiefly from a few sermons which were 
preached at various times during a course of eight years, and the 
collection of which for publication was, as he himself tells us, in 
great measure accidental. It is, therefore, to be expected that 
many statements will be found, which, if taken literally and out of 
their connection, will result in inconsistency and confusion. Conse- 
quently, to gain a correct estimate of his system it is necessary 
to endeavor to ascertain as far as possible from an examination 
of the context, what Butler intended to say, to read out of his 
sermons what is implicit, rather than to stand upon the letter of 
his statement. 

Now, the central and distinguishing feature of Butler's theory 
is his view of human nature as an organic whole. It is this 
broad and comprehensive view, upon which all his speculation is 
based, that preserves him from the one-sidedness of his predeces- 
sors and contemporaries, and of many later writers as well. And, 
therefore, it is but the fairness necessary for sympathetic exposi- 
tion to read everything in the light of this central doctrine. 
Although it is true that his view of human nature as a constitu- 
tional and harmonious whole is always recognized, its significance 
for the system does not seem to be sufficiently appreciated. Other- 
wise such stress would not be laid upon " the irreconcilable con- 
tradictions " of his thought. It is only by losing sight of his basal 
stand-point, that, for example, one could be led to take a random 
passage or two with over great seriousness, and arrive at the 
conclusion that Butler resolves virtue either into prudence or 
into benevolence. Every analysis of the different principles of 
human nature which our author makes should always be read in 
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reference to his fundamental doctrine. When in his emphasis 
of self-love, benevolence, or conscience, he is led into seeming 
inconsistency, if were member his underlying conception the 
contradiction vanishes, or at most remains only as a confusion in 
language. That broad foundation, together with his teleological 
method, dominates his whole thought, and is accountable for all 
those striking results of his speculation which justly cause 
Butler's contribution to ethical theory to be regarded as the most 
important that was made in the two thousand years which elapsed 
between Aristotle and Kant. Since this central position of hu- 
man nature as an organic unity furnishes the key to Butler's 
whole system, it is necessary to introduce a study of his ethical 
thought with an analysis of it, the significance of which can 
probably be better appreciated if we contrast Butler's view with 
some type of extreme rationalism, such as that of Kant. 

The problem which confronted Butler was handed down to him 
by his predecessors of the seventeenth century. Hobbes, as is 
well known, by his theory of the " state of nature " and " social 
contract," had made moral distinctions purely artificial, conven- 
tional, and relative. In answer to this, numerous attempts were 
made to prove the rational, natural, and absolute character of moral 
laws. The intellectual moralists had rehabilitated the Stoical as- 
sertion that morality was part of the '* nature of things," and main- 
tained further that moral distinctions were " eternal," " immu- 
table," mathematically necessary, and completely rational ; while 
the sentimentalists, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, had added a 
" moral sense," a faculty of immediate perception of moral 
distinctions and laws. Now, Butler, following, on the whole, 
the lead of Hobbes's opponents, seeks to demonstrate that 
morality is grounded in the peculiar nature and constitution of 
man. He sees that there are two methods which may be em- 
ployed, one which aims at showing that morality is part of the 
" nature of things," the other that it is grounded in the pecu- 
liar constitution of human nature. 1 Cudworth and Clarke had 

1 Pref. to Sermons, Sect. 7, p. 5. The references are to Gladstone's first ed. ( 1896) 
of Butler's works. The references to sections, although not to pages, are applicable 
also to Gladstone's second ed. (1898). 
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adopted the former, but Butler properly proceeds according to 
the latter method. Hence for Butler the whole of virtue is con- 
tained in the maxim, "Follow nature," and the problem of ethics 
is to determine the true meaning of human nature. By defini- 
tion, virtue becomes identified with the preservation, or, in more 
modern terminology, the realization of the whole nature of 
man. Keeping close to his ethical problem, Butler does not go be- 
hind human nature to tell us why we should follow it. All that 
can be said is that it is reasonable to do so. From the concept of 
human nature, the content of morality as well as the fact of 
obligation is to be deduced. If we assume an opposite content, 
we should land in a contradiction of the true nature of man. 

His first task, then, is to establish an adequate idea of human na- 
ture as a whole. Employing, like Plato, the analogy of the state, 
he begins by showing that " the idea of a system, economy, or 
constitution of any particular nature " is "an one or a whole made 
up of several parts," in such a manner that " the several parts, 
even considered as a whole, do not complete the idea, unless in 
the notion of a whole you include the relations and respects 
which these parts have to each other." 1 An adequate idea of a 
system involves also its " conduciveness " to some purpose or end. 
Now human nature contains several elements which, in their 
unity, form an hierarchy, with " conscience as reflection " occupy- 
ing the supreme position, under which are placed the two coor- 
dinate regulative principles of reason, self-love and benevolence. 
And on the lowest level Butler groups together the manifold 
" appetites, passions, and affections," which terminate in particu- 
lar objects as their end. Hence the fundamental relation which 
the constituent parts of the human constitution bear to each 
other is that of authority or right to rule, just as in the idea 
of a civil constitution. Since it is only when we take into ac- 
count the supremacy and authority of conscience that we get the 
idea of the constitution of human nature, the proposition that 
our nature is adapted to virtue, in the same sense that a watch is 
to measuring time, is a self-evident deduction from our structure. 2 

1 Pref. to Sermons, Sect. 10, p. 8. 

2 Ibid., Sect. 13, pp. 9-10. 
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We, however, differ from an inanimate and passive machine, in 
that we are agents, our constitution is put in our power and 
charge, and " therefore we are accountable for any disorder or 
violation of it." Since we are responsible agents, the natural law 
is the moral law. 

This identification of morality with nature, however, does not 
mean that we are free to follow each and any part of our nature as 
its turn happens to come. If to be natural is the same as to be 
moral, are we not, it might be asked, free to indulge without dis- 
tinction our appetites and passions, for they too are natural, and in 
gratifying them we are following where natural impulse leads ? 
But this is by no means what Butler, or, as he points out, what the 
Stoics meant when they made virtue consist in following nature. 
Such a view would rest on a misconception of human nature as 
a whole. If the whole were merely an aggregate of parts with 
no inherent qualitative differences, then the only sense in which 
the dictate could be taken would be in the fatal sense of follow- 
ing nature wherever the strongest present inclination for the 
moment impelled us. But if we conceive human nature, not as a 
mere aggregate, but as a truly organic whole, then the pursuit of 
random inclination would be contrary to the constitution of the 
whole, since such a course would involve the substitution of the 
law of a part for the law of the whole. Nevertheless, since the 
whole is made up of mutually related parts, the function of each 
part must have its legitimate place in the law of the whole, and 
conscientious conduct must allow a due and just proportion to 
the claims of each element. The gratification of desire is in 
itself natural, and therefore right, so long as it is in accordance 
with right reason ; it becomes vicious only when it is granted un- 
due, i. e., unreasonable, prominence. Butler, like Aristotle, sees 
no reason why there should be any ethical necessity to annihilate 
desire and its function ; he insists only on its proper subordination 
to reason. Here his vantage ground over Kant is of momentous 
consequence. He has no interest to lead him to draw a line of 
strict demarkation between action from duty and action from 
inclination, and consequently he is not forced to introduce a 
unique feeling of " respect " or " reverence " with all its attendant 
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difficulties. Thus morality is not made to consist in an inevitable 
death-struggle between action from duty and action from desire, 
but rather in the harmonious cooperation of reason and sense. 
Notwithstanding this difference, the essential truth of the Kantian 
position is still maintained. For both systems, reason alone can 
give actions moral worth. The expression 'due proportion' 
and similar ones which are to be found so frequently in Butler 
might, like Aristotle's doctrine of the " mean," apparently indicate 
that reasonableness and morality consist merely in a quantitative 
difference ; but this is not the true position of either. Action 
in accordance with the mean is reasonable, not simply because it 
is neither too much nor too little, but because it can be translated 
into action in accordance with right reason, with a qualitative 
standard of right implied. In this way, it is seen, reason is 
not a mere regulator to determine how much a particular de- 
sire can be permitted gratification without a breach of mor- 
ality, as is sometimes alleged, but that in a deeper sense it consti- 
tutes the moral value of all action, and makes moral worth what 
it is. It is not necessary for ethics to determine why there is any 
relation, or exactly what the relation is, between virtue and the 
mean, or vice and the extreme, any more than it is necessary for 
aesthetics to solve the same problem in regard to beauty and 
ugliness. The determination of the relation of the category of 
quality to that of quantity is the business of epistemology, and 
ethics, as well as aesthetics, must take the fact as it is, and need 
not formulate an epistemological solution. 

In making the deduction from the constitution of the self that 
our nature is adapted to virtue, Butler is employing the same 
argument from design that Kant uses. From the fact of the ex- 
istence of reason and will in man's nature, Kant argues to the 
proper end or purpose of such a being. He finds that reason is 
designed to be a moral faculty, and that its true purpose, and 
therefore the highest end of man, is to produce the Good Will. 1 
For Kant, then, morality consists in acting in accordance with 
the highest principle of man's nature. Now Butler's argument is 

1 Fundamental Principles of the Met. of Morals (Abbot's trans.), pp. 10-12. Cf. 
also Crit. of Pract. Reason (Abbot's trans.), ch. 2, p. 135. 
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essentially the same. Assuming that from the inward frame of 
man and its natural adaptations we can ascertain what course of 
life and behavior that real nature points out and leads to, Butier 
argues from the fact of the existence and nature of conscience to 
the proper end of our being. He finds that, as the moral faculty, 
it is designed for and hence adapted to virtue. Since it is not 
only the supreme part, but also the synthetic principle of the 
human organism, its goal becomes identical with the complete 
end of man, or, in other words, obedience to conscience secures 
the realization of man's whole nature. Therefore, for Butler, 
morality consists in acting in accordance with the whole of 
human nature, and his maxim becomes " Follow human nature 
as a whole." 1 We saw above that for Kant, morality meant 
action in accordance with the highest principle of man's nature. 
Butler, too, might have expressed his conclusion in the same way, 
for he sees that, on his view, the two statements really mean 
the same thing. In speaking of the ancients, he says that 
" though it should be thought that they meant no more than 
that vice was contrary to the higher and better part of our na- 
ture ; even this implies such a constitution as I have endeavoured 
to explain. For the very terms higher and better imply a rela- 
tion or respect of parts to each other ; and these relative parts, 
being in one and the same nature, form a constitution, and are 
the very idea of it." 2 Although to make virtue consist in follow- 
ing the highest principles in man is, therefore, no " loose and in- 
derminate" way of speaking, "but clear and distinct, strictly just 
and true," as the various principles in man are "totally different, 
not in degree, but in kind," nevertheless Butler rightly prefers his 
own expression, since, however different, these principles all belong 
to one constitution and their relation is conceived as organic. 
Kant might have said the same thing, if it were not for the fact 
that, apparently at any rate, he does not conceive the relation 
between the rational and the sensible self to be organic ; con- 
sequently he cannot admit the end of the sentient self into his 

iPref. to Sermons, Sect. 15, p. 12; Sect. 18, pp. 13-14. Cf. also Sermons, II., 
Sect. I, p. 51. 

•Pref. to Sermons, Sect. 14, p. II. 
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supreme good, and is led into an absolute opposition between ac- 
tion from desire and action from a rational principle. When, 
however, he passes from the abstract to the concrete, he, with 
evident inconsistency, admits happiness as a part of the summum 
bonum or " complete good," which is thus made the end of man 
as a whole, both rational and sensible. But the fact that, after 
the complete differentiation of the sphere of prudence from that 
of morals, these must after all be brought into organic connection 
in the " complete good," shows the superiority of Butler's point 
of departure, and the many difficulties he thereby escapes. 

Thus far we have seen what Butler means when he says that 
human nature is designed for virtue, and how this proposition is 
a self-evident deduction from the very idea of our constitution. 
So too the obligation to the pursuit of virtue must be an equally 
obvious deduction. The very notion of conscience involves its 
supremacy and authority. Mankind upon reflection approves of 
what is good, and disapproves of the contrary, and authority and 
obligation form "a constituent part of this reflex approbation." 1 
Hence the very constitution of our nature requires that we, as 
moral agents, should make it the whole business of our lives to 
conform ourselves to the authoritative behests of that supreme 
faculty which makes for virtue. 2 In this way, then, it is seen 
that not only the fact of adaptation, but also that of obligation is 
an implicate of the conception of human nature as a totality. To 
deny either would be a contradiction of the nature of the self. 
Kant finds obligation implied in the idea of the moral law, the 
abstract concept of which afforded him a point of departure for 
his ethical system. Butler argues from the concrete fact of the 
consciousness of obligation to its natural and moral validity. We 
are not here concerned to decide whether or not Butler has two 
theories of obligation, one explaining the obligation to the pursuit 
of virtue as an end, on the ground that it is an admitted fact 
that it is an end, the other explaining it as involved in the very 
idea of 'reflex approbation,' or conscience as a discriminating, 
authoritative, and supreme faculty.* Here it may be briefly sug- 

1 Ibid., Sect. 22, p. 16. 
'Ibid., Sect. 1 9, p. 14. 
a See Laurie, Note} on Moral Theories, p. 70. 
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gested, however, that these two theories of obligation, the one 
deriving it from the concept of an end, the other from the con- 
sciousness of obligation which is implied in the act of approbation 
or disapprobation, can be reconciled if we remember Butler's 
argument from design. In one sense, the only obligation is that 
which the end imposes. Now the end for Butler is virtue ; but 
this end was derived from an examination of human nature, in 
which was discovered a principle evidently designed for another 
purpose than those principles of action which man has in com- 
mon with brutes. Hence it seems legitimate for Butler to argue 
either from an end derived in such a manner to the fact of obliga- 
tion, or from that principle in human nature, the existence of which 
gave us virtue as an end, to the obligation to pursue that end. It 
is really one and the same argument. However, this problem is 
involved in the doctrine of conscience, and a full treatment of it 
would necessitate a detailed discussion of Butler's account of the 
moral faculty. 

Proceeding with the analysis of man's nature, Butler finds two 
other general principles, in addition to the many particular affec- 
tions which terminate in particular objects as their end. These 
two are self-love and benevolence, the former of which has regard 
for private good, the latter for the good of the community. Here 
again Butler uses the argument from design. That these two 
principles do exist is an undeniable fact of analysis. What then 
is their significance, their purpose, in a nature like ours ? Evi- 
dently that as we have in us principles which make both for 
our own and others' good, then, if we are to follow nature, both 
of these must have some place in the true end of man, and reason 
must assign to each its due and just proportion. "There are as 
real and the same kind of indications in human nature, that we 
were made for society and to do good to our fellow creatures ; 
as that we were intended to take care of our own life and health 
and private good," 1 for "there is a natural principle of benevo- 
lence in man ; which is in some degree to society, what self-love 
is to the individual," 2 and the only meaning these can have is that 
we have a social, as well as an individual, end. Although these 

1 Sermons, I, Sect. 3, p. 35. ! Ibid., Sect. 4, p. 35. 
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two principles are different, still they coincide perfectly, since 
they are mutually dependent on each other, in a nature like ours, 
for the attainment of their respective ends. And this very coin- 
cidence furnishes further proof that we were made for both ends. 1 
Employing once more the teleological argument, Butler's next 
step is to show that the several particular passions and affections, 
distinct both from benevolence and self-love, point to the same 
conclusion, since they " in general contribute and lead us to pub- 
lic good as really as to private." 2 As an example of the latter, 
Butler cites hunger, " because the end for which it was given us 
is the preservation of the individual." An instance of the former 
sort is desire of esteem, " because the end for which it was given 
us is to regulate our behaviour towards society." The object 
and end of the former is merely food ; the object and end of the 
latter is merely esteem : but the latter can no more be gratified 
without contributing to the good of society, than the former can 
be gratified without contributing to the preservation of the in- 
dividual." 3 Even if desire of esteem and similar passions, 
like indignation against successful vice, which Butler views 
as public affections or passions, "be considered likewise as pri- 
vate affections tending to private good, this does not hinder 
them from being public affections too, or destroy the good influ- 
ence of them upon society and their tendency to public good." 4 
Thus there is in the case of these particular affections, which are 
distinct from self-love and benevolence, as great a coincidence in 
result as was found in the general principles. Even if men act 
from regard, e. g., of reputation, without any consideration of the 
good of others, they nevertheless contribute to the social good, 
as much as they contribute to the preservation of the individual, 
if they act merely from the appetite of hunger, without any 
rational conviction of the desirableness of life. So by acting 
almost blindly according to impulse, we may be led to carry 
out our Maker's design, although the only sure and moral way 
of so doing, the only way consonant with our nature as a whole, 
is to bring all our conduct before the supreme principle of our 

l Ibid., Sect. 5, p. 38. 3 Ibid., Sect. 6, note d, p. 40. 

'Ibid., Sect. 6, p. 38. * Ibid., Sect. 6, p. 40. 
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being, the principle of reflection or conscience, which too as 
plainly regards the interest of public as of private good. 1 

Such in brief is Butler's argument that man has a social as 
well as an individual end. Against this sort of argument Butler 
foresees that the obvious objection may be raised : " Has not man 
dispositions and principles within, which lead him to do evil to 
others as well as good ? " He retorts by asking, " Has not 
man also dispositions and principles within, which lead him to do 
evil to himself, as well as good? .... It may be thought 
easier to answer one of these questions than the other, but the 
answer to both is really the same." 2 This rejoinder is sufficient to 
show that, if we make use of principles within us that lead us to 
do evil to our fellows to prove that we are not made to do good 
to society, then we must also argue from the existence in our 
nature of self-destroying principles, that we are not adapted 
to individual good and self-preservation. But this demonstrates 
simply that evil to others and evil to self are both to be ex- 
plained in the same way ; it merely states the whole problem 
rather than one-half of it, and does not solve the difficulty, 
which is undoubtedly a real one. Butler, however, proceeds im- 
mediately to give the clue to his final answer — an answer too 
which is to be found throughout the Sermons and the Analogy, 
and one which is easily deducible from his general position. It 
is simply a denial that there are any inward principles which 
lead man to do evil in the same sense that there are principles 
which lead him to do good. 3 As there is no general rational 
principle of self-hatred, so neither is there any general rational 
principle of malevolence toward our fellows. Further, particu- 
lar affections never make for evil for its own sake : " there is no 
such thing as love of injustice, oppression, treachery, ingratitude, 
but only such and such desires after such and such external 
goods." 4 

If there are no inner principles which naturally prompt men to 
evil, how are vicious actions to be accounted for ? Evidently such 

l Loc. cit. 

1 Ibid., Sect. II, pp. 45-46. 

* Sermons, II, Sect. 4, pp. 53-S4- 

4 Sermons, I, Sect. II, p. 46; cf. also Analogy, I, iii, Sect. 19, pp. 77-78. 
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conduct results from the perversion and excessive indulgence of 
principles which are in themselves natural and right, if rationally 
followed. Passions like emulation and resentment, by the abuse 
of which men are so frequently led on to the performance of 
all sorts of vice, not only are in themselves good, but also have 
a positive function in the maintenence of the moral order of life. 
" Emulation is merely the desire and hope of equality with, or 
superiority over, others, with whom we compare ourselves." ' 
This, in itself and in its proper use, is, therefore, a passion which 
naturally has a most beneficial function ; it is right and proper 
that one should possess an affection which would lead him to 
emulate the good deeds and the moral worth of another. Only 
when one emulates something which is not worthy of emulation, 
does it become vicious and lead to evil results. " To desire the 
attainment of this equality or superiority by the particular means 
of others being brought down to our own level, or below it, is," 
Butler thinks, " the distinct notion of envy. From whence it is 
easy to see, that the real end, which the natural passion, emula- 
tion, and which the unlawful, envy, aims at, is exactly the same ; 
namely, that equality or superiority : and that consequently to do 
mischief is not the end of envy, but merely the means it makes 
use of to attain its end." 2 Thus envy, which has its root in 
emulation, is simply a perversion of the natural passion, a specific- 
ally named extreme, which awaits not the approval of any higher 
regulative principle, asserts itself on improper occasions, pursues 
unworthy objects, and scruples not at the means employed. The 
same case is made out for resentment in the eighth Sermon. In 
itself it is nothing more than the natural indignation every man 
feels upon seeing instances of villainy and baseness. It is an in- 
ward witness bearing testimony on behalf of virtue and against 
wickedness. 3 Butler distinguishes two kinds of resentment, hasty 
or sudden, and settled or deliberate, the former of which is called 
anger and often passion, and the latter resentment proper. 4 De- 
liberate resentment is needed to balance pity and to assist just 

1 Sermons, I, Sect. II, note e, pp. 46-47. 

! Loc. cit. 

s Sermons, VIII, Sect. 19, p. 149. 

* Ibid., Sect. 5, p. 138. 
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severity. 1 Sudden or almost instinctive anger is useful for self- 
defence and individual preservation. Each is subject to its own 
peculiar forms of abuse and perversion, resulting, on the hand, 
in such vices as unreasonable resentment, malice, revenge, and on 
the other in that which is commonly called ' passion,' rage, and 
fury, " to which some men are liable in the same way as others 
are to the epilepsy," and peevishness, "which languidly discharges 
itself upon everything which comes in its way." 2 

In this way, by elaborate psychological analysis, Butler estab- 
lishes his denial of the existence of inward principles which in 
themselves lead to evil. It was necessary for him to enter into 
the discussion somewhat in detail, since the difficulty was pecu- 
liarly important for him, and the validity of the teleological argu- 
ment was in large measure at stake. If it had been found true that 
within human nature there were contradictory principles leading 
to opposing ends, then either it would have been illogical to de- 
duce virtue as the end from the structure of our being, or our 
nature could not be regarded as constituted by organically con- 
nected parts. Taking both sorts of principles as existent, one could 
argue from design either to vice or to virtue as the natural end, 
or one could deny altogether the validity of such deduction since 
it landed in contradiction concerning the very point it was invoked 
to establish. On the other hand, if Butler had taken refuge in 
the fact that principles of evil could not meet with the sanction of 
reason, and, therefore, should not be allowed influence in moral 
conduct, his central doctrine of human nature as an organic whole 
would have failed. To debar any natural principles whatever from 
some function in the realization of the self, would be equal to the 
position that there are parts of our nature which do not properly 
belong to it. 3 This would mean that there is no real organic 
whole, and that the prescribed end is the end only of the highest 
part, and not one toward the realization of which our whole na- 
ture in all its parts can harmoniously cooperate. Although it 
is required that all action should be in accordance with right 

x I6id., Sect. 16, pp. 146-148. 
2 Ibid., Sect. 13, pp. 144-146. 

'This would have forced Butler to adopt Shaftesbury's expedient of classifying 
certain impulses as 'unnatural.' 
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reason, still there is no Kantian barrier between inclination and 
duty, since all that reason insists upon is conformity of the action 
and its purpose with rational principles. So for Butler, evil ac- 
tion results from permitting our desires to run to wild extremes, 
unguided and ungoverned by the supreme faculty of our nature 
which claims sovereignty ; it is the consequence of the destruc- 
tion of the due and just proportion prescribed by reason. And, 
as was seen in the case of virtue, that, although the maintenance 
of the mean was the path or the process of the realization of the 
good, it nevertheless was not constituted by a purely quantitative 
distinction, that morality was not the mere preservation of an 
equilibrium, but that its essential nature lay in its accordance with 
right reason, or, in other words, in its rationality ; so in the case 
of evil, although the destruction of the mean is the path along 
which men are led to vicious conduct, still the unique and con- 
demnatory character of immorality is its non -conformity with 
reason's standard, that is, its irrationality. 

It may be objected that to regard virtue as constituted by 
reason, is to represent Butler's system as a purely rational- 
istic one, inconsistent with the view of human nature as a whole ; 
that, from this latter standpoint, the conclusion should be 
that virtue is constituted by the whole of human nature, and not 
by any one part of it. For Butler, however, although not for 
Kant, as has been previously noted, these two statements are 
identical, since the relation between the rational self and the 
sensible self is an organic one, in which reason s at once the 
highest part, and the principle of relation between all the parts. 
It is the governing principle, and governs on its own laws, but it 
does not act in vacuo. The sensible nature is the matter upon 
which it acts. The sentient self has a place, although a subor- 
dinate one, in the end of the whole. The end is not the end of 
reason alone, but the end of human nature as a whole, toward 
which reason guides all our inclinations in order that each may 
find its due place in the common end. Thus, although morality 
is constituted by reason, in the sense that reason governs on its 
own principles, and decides on man's true end, still this does not 
make morality purely rationalistic, because in one sense reason 
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is the servant which ministers to sensibility. In this aspect, 
reason is subordinate to the matter upon which it acts ; but it is, 
nevertheless, supreme, inasmuch as the matter does not effect 
the subordination of reason, but reason of itself and on its own 
principles undertakes the function of guiding inclination. The 
union of parts is not, however, a " mere federation in which the 
good of the whole is to be consulted only in order that the good 
of each may be properly conserved." 1 While it is true that the 
relation of parts is " the subordination of certain factors to certain 
higher ones," it is not merely this, since reason fixes the subor- 
dination on its own principles, and thereby does give distinctive 
character to man and constitute his real unity. 2 The unity is the 
expression of reason. Consequently for Butler there is no incon- 
sistency in saying that virtue is constituted by reason, and is never- 
theless the end of man's whole nature, and not simply the end of 
the highest part. 

Kant, on the other hand, makes reason constitute morality in 
the sense that the supreme and only truly moral end is one 
which appeals to reason alone, toward the realization of which 
inclination can never work. Nevertheless, he finally recognizes, 
as has been remarked in another connection, that man is a sensi- 
ble-rational being, and introduces a summum bonum, which is to 
be the concrete end of man in his complete self-unity. But what 
right has Kant to such a synthesis of happiness and moral good 
in the "complete end"? After the complete differentiation of 
"weal" from "good," making good dependent on law alone, 
how can these contradictory interests of sensibility and reason 
become organically connected ? In the Analytic of Pure Practical 
Reason, Kant tells us that " no doubt our weal and woe are of 
very great importance in the estimation of our practical reason ; " 
that " man is a being who, as belonging to the world of sense, 
has wants, and so far his reason has an office which it cannot 
refuse, namely, to attend to the interest of his sensible nature, 
and to form practical maxims, even with a view to the happiness 

•Cf. Webster Cook, The Ethics of Bishop Butler and Immanuel Kant, p. 41. 
Univ. of Michigan, 1888. 
*Loc. cit. 
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of this life, and if possible even to that of the future." 1 But if 
happiness is entirely annihilated as a moral motive, if moral 
worth is denied to the whole sentient side of man, how can reason 
act in its interest ? For reason to acknowledge the function of 
sentiency in the moral life would be essentially an irrational 
procedure no Kant's premises, on which happiness should 
have no ethical value in the eyes of reason. According to his 
fundamental principles, morality consists in acting from duty, 
or in accordance with the abstract universal law, and the test of 
moral conduct is rational, or rather conceptual consistency. 
Evil, therefore, consists in acting from inclination, and the test 
of evil conduct is conceptual contradiction. Action from de- 
sire would be heteronomous, and no maxim of conduct, derived 
from it, could be universalized as reason demands. But as we 
have to act partly from desire at any rate, Kant was led to the 
paradoxical conclusion that, from the nature of the case, we can- 
not be sure that any really moral action has ever been performed. 
According to his primary position, the whole content of morality 
and all the determining rules of conduct should have been de- 
duced from the abstract law of duty, the test all along being the 
capability of the maxim to be made universal without conceptual 
contradiction. Such a position assigns to reason, not only su- 
preme, but exclusive, value, and precludes all prudential consid- 
erations from moral action. The logical result of such a system 
of ethics is purely rationalistic. From such premises it would be 
impossible for reason to assume the task of working in the inter- 
est of sensibility. When, however, Kant turns from his formal 
law and endeavors to formulate and give content to the end or 
good of man, the notion of which he explicitly refused to adopt 
as the starting point of his ethical system, he is forced to the ad- 
mission of the value of happiness. In this connection, he tells us 
" that it does not follow that this distinction, between the princi- 
ple of happiness and that of morality is an opposition between 
them, and pure practical reason does not require that we should 
renounce all claim to happiness, but only that the moment duty 
is in question we should take no account of happiness." But 
•Part I, Bk. I, ch. ii, p. 152 (Abbot's trans.). 
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duty is always in question, and its law is never to act from in- 
clination. Still Kant says that " it may even, in certain respects, 
be a duty to provide for happiness." x This must mean that 
there is a real organic relation between the two, and, however 
much we take it as a statement of fact, the question of Kant's 
right to such a conclusi'on still remains. For Kant duty means 
constraint. We stand under a discipline of reason, and we must 
not "pretend with fanciful pride to set ourselves above the 
thought of duty, like volunteers, and, as if we were inde- 
pendent of the command to want to do of our own good plea- 
sure what we think we need no command to do." 2 That 
is to say, we must not, under the military rule of reason, 
volunteer to do that which reason commands. Strange to say, 
however, such an harmonious cooperation of desire and reason is 
Kant's very ideal of moral perfection, or ' holiness.' 3 To suppose 
such a goal attainable is moral fanaticism. 4 Yet, whether attain- 
able or not, it should follow that it is our chief duty, the whole 
business of our lives as moral agents, to strive to train our desires 
into conformity with reason, so that we may become more and 
more like the Deity. But Kant is not entitled to such a conclu- 
sion, since moral action must not and cannot be from desire, and 
this would lead to the elimination, rather than the training, of 
desire. We must set our back to the goal of moral perfection, 
rather than struggle toward it. 

For Butler, on the other hand, this is the legitimate aim of our 
efforts. For him, too, the ideal is unattainable in this life, since 
human nature can never be perfected here. Still the guidance of 
inclination in the way of reason, the training of desire to rest in its 
proper end, and the following of desire when thus instructed by 
reason, is our moral duty. On Butler's principles this conclu- 
sion is consistent, because sensibility was not found to be in itself 
irrational, action from desire and from duty were never set up in 
abstract opposition, and the sphere of prudence was never pre- 
cluded from that of morality. 

In concluding this discussion, it is necessary to emphasize the 

iffid., Part I, Bk. I, ch. iii, pp. 186-187. 3 Hid., p. 176. 

2 Of. cit., pp. 174-175. *Ibid., p. 179. 
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fact that the individual to be preserved is not an isolated self, but 
a social self, and that the end to be realized is not a particular, 
but a universal, end. So far we have been concerned in the main 
with setting forth how the nature of the individual is conceived as 
a complete self-unity. It must be further noted how the relation 
between the individual and his fellows is equally organic. It has 
already been mentioned how, from the fact of the existence of 
social principles in our ' inward frame,' Butler demonstrates that 
the individual does not stand alone. As in the case of the indi- 
vidual, he argued from an organic subject to an organic end, so 
from the natural relations between the individual and his fellows, 
he argues to a common end which reveals the true self as univer- 
sal. In the Kantian ethics, the only ground on which duties to 
others can be obligatory lies in the fact that the individual rational 
self, regarding himself as an end in himself, must also view every 
other rational self equally as an end in himself. Such a principle 
is purely rationalistic, and has no reference to man as a sentient 
subject. For Butler, however, social duties appeal to man's en- 
tire nature, and all our inward principles bear witness to the 
validity of such obligations. 

Albert Lefevre. 
Cornell University. 



